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stration. How this knowledge is to be conveyed to everybody 
is not, as we have said, quite so easy a question to answer. In 
nearly all European countries it is, and has been for centuries, 
done by the state — the artist as well as the author being looked 
upon as a creator or inventor of something for the public good, 
and,, therefore, to be treated more as a pubHc servant than as a 
private citizen. It was this feeling which gave us the master- 
pieces of early art ; which made the Renaissance possible, and 
which, to-day, gives us better art works than the world has ever 
before seen. Of course all governments were not ahke, nor did 
all follow the same methods in their dealings with artists and 
authors ; but the same idea is to be found running through and 
informing them all. For instance, neither in Florence — the 
home of the Renaissance, one might say — nor in Venice was 
there anything in the shape of an autocracy when Cimabue and 
Giotto, Michael Angelo and Raphael, Da Vinci, and all the long 
list of ''old masters" existed; but it was, after all, the state 
which, in each case, sustained and supported them. Florence had 
her reigning ducal family, and Venice her Council of Ten and her 
Doges ; but, in both cities, the decision, in regard to matters of 
art and literature, was practically left to the people, whose be- 
hests were generally obeyed. Thus, for instance, it was the 
people of Florence who elected Ghiberti to cast the bronze doors 
of the Baptistery, of which they are now so proud — engravings 
of which have been published in The Aldine — and of which 
plaster models were exhibited at the Philadelphia Exposition. 
Notwithstanding, however, the fact that much of the honor given 
to art in Europe has been the result of popular feeling, it was the 
state, and not private benevolence, which really sustained artists 
and art students, and has sustained them ever since. There is, 
to-day, hardly a country in Europe which has not an art acad- 
emy, or one or more art schools, more or less under the care and 
supervision of the government ; and where they are most com- 
pletely under government supervision and of national importance, 
there they are most appreciated and most regarded. For in- 
stance, a man exhibits a picture or a statue at the Paris Salon ; 
he may hope for a medal — no matter whether he be foreignor or 
not — or, even, after a proper time, for a decoration. Yet, since 
the ''Academie des Beaux Arts" was established, France has 
changed government several times and is now republican. This 
fostering of art and of artists by the state is, of course, only possi- 
ble under a '* paternal" form of government, which is exactly the 
reverse of what ours is supposed to be. It being the theory of our 
government that what is not positively of importance to the body 
politic must be done by private enterprise, it follows that art gal- 
leries and art schools can be established and sustained only by 
popular subscription and private munificence. Such galleries and 
such schools we have ; but no one of them — not excepting the 
National Academy — carries with its award of membership, or of 
proficiency, such weight as to confer an undoubted national repu- 
tation. All Americans do not come to New York to see the pic- 
tures annually exhibited in the Academy ; and, if they did, they 
might not agree with the decision of the committee ; nor is the 
diploma of every art school considered prima facie evidence of 
proficiency in art. It is evident, therefore, that art education in 
America must be matter of private enterprise ; and while, as we 
have said, the best method may not have been yet ascertained, 
we can see nothing better at present than the constant produc- 
tion for the public of first-class engravings from the best pictures. 



THE OLD MAN OF HOY. 

Mr. Read is no stranger to the readers of the Aldine, in 
whose pages have been published more than one of his spirited 
and excellent pictures. He is an English artist, and has been 
known for a number of years chiefly as a draughtsman of superior 
abilities, never having sought for or obtained any prominent po- 
sition as a painter in oils. As a draughtsman he shows a true 
appreciation of and a nice feeling for the picturesque in landscape, 
and also for architectural details, especially of the more elaborate 
and more delicate styles. Among specimens of his work, recently 
given by us, our readers will recall a delightfully mellow and poet- 
ical picture of an English country church, lighted up for evening 
service, to which the title of *' Evensong" was given. We recall 
none of Mr. Read's drawings which more clearly shows the tender 



poetry which pervades his nature, and so often makes itself mani- 
fest in his works, than does this. As an example of his accuracy 
in reproducing delicate architectural views we may refer to an 
interior scene in Westminster Abbey, also given not very long 
ago. We prefer him, however, in landscape, whether it be of 
the portraiture sort or composition. In these he has the oppor- 
tunity for a display of feeling which a mere copying of mouldings 
and traceries, arches and groins can never give ; and he seems to 
have just the nature to avail himself to the full of his opportu- 
nities. Faithful to his subject he yet knows how to make every 
tree and bush tell its part of a story without in any degree losing 
its identity. As might naturally be expected, he has devoted 
himself very largely to the illustration of some of the more re- 
markable scenes of the British Isles, and always with success 
both in the choice of subjects and in the character of his work. 

The picture we give in the present number, from his pencil, is 
a case in point. The group of islands known as the Orkneys 
lies to the north of the extreme northern point of Scotland, of 
which they seem to form a continuation, and from which they are 
separated by the Pentland Firth. There are, at low water, sev- 
enty-three of these islands, of which twenty-eight, besides the 
one known as Pomona, or the mainland, are inhabited, and with 
the Shetland islands form one county. The area of the Orkneys 
is about 610 square miles, and the surface is very irregular, the 
land being deeply indented with numerous arms of the sea. The 
temperature is mild, owing to the close proximity of the sea, 
particularly of the Gulf Stream. Down to within comparatively 
few years the agriculture of the islands was of the most primitive 
sort to be found in Europe, and the attention of the inhabitants 
was chiefly directed to the manufacture of kelp from seaweed. 
Even the spinning-wheel is said not to have found its way to the 
Orkneys until half a century after everybody else had it. Within 
a few years, however, matters have much improved, so that the 
islands begin to be of some commercial and agricultural import- 
ance. Their history is very much that of all the smaller islands 
lying to the north and west of England and Scotland. They 
were known to the ancients as the Orcades, were inhabited by 
Celts, were conquered by the Scandinavians, and in 1098 were 
attached to the Norwegian crown. In 1468 they were conveyed 
to James III., of Scotland, as security for the dowry of his wife, 
Margaret of Denmark, and they have been Scottish ever since — 
for in 1590, when James VI. of Scotland, and afterward James I. 
of England, married the princess Anne of Denmark, the latter 
power formally ceded these islands to Scotland. 

Undoubtedly the most picturesque of the islands is Hoy, 
which, alone of all the group, rises from the water in abrupt cliffs 
of nearly or quite 1,000 feet in height. It is separated from 
Pomona by a narrow passage of about two miles in width, and is 
about fourteen miles long by six broad, containing a population 
of about 1,400 souls. The highest hill in the group is in this 
, island, and is known as the Ward of Hoy — it is 1,555 feet high. 
Another curiosity shown to tourists, is known as the Dwarfie 
Stone, which is twenty-two feet long by seventeen wide and 
seven high, having in one end a large chamber, evidently carved 
with tools of iron, but by whom or for what purpose is not 
known. What is called the " Old Man of Hoy," is a column of 
granite rock on the south-west part of the island, rising to the 
height of 300 feet above the water. It is this wild and pictur- 
esque feature which Mr. Read has chosen for illustration, and we 
think our readers will agree that he has chosen with the eye of a 
true artist. Of the details of the picture it is not necessary to 
speak, as they speak with sufficient distinctness for themselves. 



THE VILLAGE LAWYER. 

There is much in Mr, Schloesser's^mcture which reminds one 
of more than one story and poem, and especially of some of the 
ballads of our American poet of homely life, Mr. William M. Car- 
leton. Indeed, were it not for the fact that Mr. Schloesser is a 
German artist, and has given us a German instead of an Ameri- 
can scene, we might almost be tempted to believe that the pic- 
ture was intended to illustrate some of Carleton's poetry. And 
still, it must be confessed, that we can recall no one incident in 
any of the young American's ballads which would give rise to ex- 
actly such a picture* It is only that there is a suggestion about 
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THE VTLLA(;E r>AWYER. - After Cart. Schloesser. 



them of the same influences and the same kind of life as that of another. The only merit such a performance, either in litera- 
which has captivated Mr. Schloesser and caused him to paint this ture or in art can possibly have, consist o'i necessity in the keen- 
picture. It is a simple tale of simple village folk and their ways, ness of perception which enables the artist or author to see what 
and is no more characteristic of one village or one people than is around him, and the power and fidelity of execution which 
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LOVE'S BARGAIN. — After M. Treuenfels. 



makes him to reproduce it. A picture, whether from the pen or the perception shown, while lamenting the lack of skill in execu- 

pencil, may, to be sure, have some merit even if defective in either tion ; or we may praise the latter while painfully conscious that 

one — not in both — of these requisites, but it can not take rank the former is wanting. An artist may paint a very good picture 

as a great picture, or even as a really good one. Thus we admire —so far as technique goes — which means nothing, or he may give 
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us one very faulty in execution which shall mean a great deal. In 
all pictures in which are introduced the human figure, whether 
historical or genre, the literary element must play a more or less 
prominent part. It must have a story to tell, and, as we have 
intimated, very much of the excellence of the picture will depend 
upon the clearness with which it is told. It seems to us that 
Mr. Schloesser has, in this instance, acquitted himself wejl in 
both these important particulars. The story he has undertaken 
to tell is a very simple one, and of no particular time or clime, 
nor has he made the mistake of so telHng it as to leave nothing 



artist, with subtle skill, has pictured the counsellor as gazing not 
at his client but into vacancy, as if pondering every word and 
phrase which may affect the decision — words and phrases being 
notoriously matters of great weight in the practice and applica- 
tion of the law. Perhaps the old lady is not altogether precise 
and clear in her statements, as clients are apt not to be — we 
believe it was Daniel Webster who is credited with having said 
that there was hardly one person in ten who was capable of mak- 
ing a perfectly clear and intelligible statement of his own case. 
Perhaps the question at issue is the making of a will, and grave 




TO BANIIU RY CROSS. — Centenari. 



for the beholder's imagination to supply. We have clearly before 
us the keen, astute and not unkindly face of the lawyer, full of 
patience, as befits his profession ; and beside him the time-worn 
face and figure of the client, and on these two and their sur- 
roundings we may hang the drapery of half a dozen stories each 
of which would be equally characteristic and equally true to the 
real life embodied in the picture. Say it is a question of disputed 
title to some piece of land — and the title deeds with their old- 
time ponderous seals scattered about would easily support this 
interpretation — we can readily understand the wistful keenness 
with which the client watches the face of her adviser, striving to 
gather from his expression the nature of the opinion which has 
evidently not yet formed itself within that busy brain. For the 



matters regarding the bequests to be made to different heirs are 
to be settled. In short, there are plenty of explanations to be 
given of the discussion going on, either of which is fully illus- 
trated and borne out by the faces and attitudes of the two actors 
in the scene as well as by their surroundings. 

How perfect and how thoroughly characteristic those attitudes 
and expressions are is not, perhaps, apparent at the first glance ; 
but the more the picture is studied the more clearly they appear. 
The woman has had a long and a troubled life, which has left its 
marks on face and figure, and betrays itself as well in the atti- 
tude unconsciously assumed. She is a widow, as we see by the 
covered head and the black-bordered handkerchief on which rest 
her clasped hands. Yet, in spite of the look of trouble, the face 
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is not at all a hard one. Her lines may not have fallen altogether 
in pleasant places, but she has not been soured by the troubles 
which have beset her. Nor is the face of her companion less 
perfectly conceived and executed. We see before us the dry, 
uncommunicative, thoughtful man, who has passed a lifetime 
thinking, acting, battling for other people ; who has been the 
repository of the business and the secrets of perhaps two gene- 
rations, and who is yet as ready to listen patiently and decide 
calmly as at the outset of his career — perhaps more so. 

The surroundings show accuracy of drawing with freedom and 



crabbed and unappreciative guardians. We know that he ^* laughs 
at locksmiths ; " and, presumably, he is equally ready to ridicule 
any other of the hedges which law, custom, and social rescript 
have undertaken to throw around his work and to raise a barrier 
between him and Hymen. 

We have preferred to give to this picture the above title 
rather than a literal translation of the other by which it has been 
known — ''En Passant" — because, although not perhaps more ap- 
propriate, it is more descriptive, and suggests more quickly the 
real intention of the artist. En passant the vegetable seller and 




THE SECRET PANEL.— A. Sansom. 



boldness of handling, which constitute this a most striking and 
valuable specimen of genre painting. There is nothing weak, 
nothing namby-pamby, nothing careless about it. 



LOVE'S BARGAIN. 

Love has made many bargains since he began his career as a 
marksman — or at least has been credited with being the cause 
of many — though we doubt whether he has shown very much 
commercial shrewdness or capacity for bargaining. In fact, he 
has generally been accused of a mischievous sort of desire to 
defeat all the mercenary or prudent resolves of cruel parents or 



his donkey undoubtedly are, or at least should be, and patient 
enough the poor beast seems under his suddenly increased load ; 
but it is '' love's bargain " which has caused the delay, and gives 
to the picture the spirit which animates it. 

Such a scene as this is not infrequent in southern Spain, where 
the sultry atmosphere inclines the dusky children of the country 
to this indolent sort of flirtation. The artist has displayed re- 
markable skill in imparting to the faces of the group a great deal 
of expression, while hiding from us much of the features which 
convey emotion most plainly. We see this even in the face of 
the woman, whose eyelids veil the most sensitive means of quick 
and transient expression. The face is a beautiful one, although 
of that somewhat heavy type which is characteristic of the peas- 



